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In 1900 the first decade in the life of The Training School 
was drawing to a close. These years had been concerned with 
the foundation, organization, admission of children, and financial 
struggles. Now the time had come when the ground work had 
been laid and the need for greater growth and expansion was 
being felt. The most important asset The Training School had 
acquired during these years was the interest and friendship of 
strong people, especially in the field of education. 

It was largely through the interest of Superintendent E. R. 
Johnstone that progressive educators in New Jersey and else- 
where became aware that they had situations with which they 
were not able to cope. Superintendents and educators became 
interested in knowing if some of the problems being handled by 
this progressive young man might not be comparable to their 
own. They came to The Training School and saw busy children 
learning useful things and moving happily along. The teachers 
were visualizing the children’s capabilities and regulating their 
tasks to meet their mental capacities. 

These superintendents returned to their own schools more 
aware that handicapped and retarded children there were mak- 
ing little or no progress and were a menace to the children with 
whom they were classified. Their teachers were worried and 
frustrated because they could not bring the children up to the 
standards of the school. The superintendents were convinced 
some form of special education must he initiated. Segregation 
of these children meant trained teachers with knowledge and 
experience in special education. 





* This article was written at the request of the editor of the JOURNAL OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN and is being reprinted with their permission. 
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APPEAL FOR TRAINING PROGRAM 


Among those who most frequently visited The Training 
School and who had become familiar and deeply interested in 
the possibilities the field had to offer normal children was Pro- 
fessor Earl Barnes, well known in the field of general education. 
With the superintendent and a small group of educators and 
psychologists, he had frequently met to discuss these problems. 
Professor Barnes was the guest speaker at the annual day ex- 
ercises in 1903. It was there that he presented to the board 
of directors and the association members his convictions. He 
called attention to the relation of the work of The Training 
School to the work of general education and to the changes tak- 
ing place in educational theories and practices. He said, “A 
feeble-minded child is an ordinary child seen under a micro- 
scope .... students in your school have been able to see and 
state facts of growth more truly than we could observe them 
in other schools.” 

He called attention to the movement already started to pro- 
vide special classes for mentally retarded children in the public 
schools abroad. Such classes, known as auxiliary classes, were 
already in progress in Prussia, Germany, and England. Schools 
had already been opened in several American cities including 
Providence, Boston, Chicago, New York and Philadelphia. 


These special classes were already showing the need for 
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Professor Barnes said: 


TI know of no place in the world where teachers are especially trained 
for such work, and yet there is no other educational work where training 
is so necessary and so possible. Why cannot The Vineland Training School 
become such a training center for teachers? The work must be done 
where there are good buildings, generous grounds, an enlightened and pro- 
gressive board of directors, a highly educated and experienced superinten- 
dent, a well-trained and devoted force of teachers. You have all these con- 
ditions. With the addition of ‘one expert scholar’ to your force it would 
be possible to commence, in a modest way, training the hundreds of teach- 
ers we must have to meet the coming need. If successful, such a depar- 
ture would give this school the stimulus of many young and ardent stu- 
dents passing through it; it would give the school an international reputa- 
tion, and it would greatly extend the beneficient work to which you are 
devoted. 


FIRST COURSE 


The same year (1903) the suggestion was carried into ac- 
tion with a small group of teachers selected from the staff. 
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Many educators visited to observe, suggest methods, and en- 
courage or sometimes discourage the effort, but the project 
which was destirfed to live and grow for more than a quarter 
of a century took root. 

The course of instruction was carried almost entirely by 
Supt. Johnstone and Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash, the school prin- 
cipal. Reports of the course were made to the board of direc- 
tors, and after much debate and stimulation from groups of 
schoolmen, there appeared in April 1904 in the second issue of 
The Training School Bulletin, then called The Training School, 
the following: 


The First Session of the Summer School for Teachers to better fit 
them to teach backward children in the special classes of the public 
schools, will convene at the New Jersey Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, July 11th and continue until August 20th. 

The program will be based upon the following plan: 


(1) One week to the general subject of feeble-minded and back- 
ward children. 


(2) One week to causes, classification, etc. 


(3) One week to the sociological side of the question and the methods 
of caring for this class. 


(4) Three weeks to methods of training, discipline, etc. A course in 
reading will be required, the literature being provided by the 
School. 

It is proposed to limit the course to six weeks and admit but a small 
number of students to this first session. Some of our regular classes will 
be kept in session during the term and the members of the Teachers Class 
will take charge of these under the direction of the Principal of our School 
Department. Each week they will take a different class and so be enabled 
to get a better idea of what to do and how to do it with special public- 
school children. These classes will be in session from 9 to 12 and 2 to 4 
on regular school days. There will be lectures, talks, etc., each school day 
and one evening each week by the Superintendent or some member of our 
corps. One period each week will also be given to questions and discussions 
of matters previously gone over. 

The members of the Teachers Class will live here at the School dur- 
ing the entire time and have every possible opportunity to study the chil- 
dren out of school hours. Those who have had an opportunity to become 
familiar with the homelife of their Public School pupils will appreciate 
the advantages of this arrangement. 

At the end of the session an examination will be held and a certifi- 
cate duly authorized by our Board of Directors will be granted to those 
who pass. A fee of twenty-five dollars, payable in advance, will be 
charged. This also includes board at the School. The conditions of admis- 
sion are: (1) at least one year’s experience in teaching, (2) a letter from 
the Principal or Superintendent under whom the applicant last taught. 
(This is made necessary by the number of tentative applications already in.) 


Five teachers were selected from a long list of applicants 
to take the course, one from Vineland and four from New York 
state. The whole movement owes much to those five women 
who came to the institution so filled with foreboding that their 
trunks remained unpacked for several days, but who in the end 
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helped to blaze the trail not only for special education but for 
much of the social welfare movement which was being engen- 
dered at about that time. 

It is to be remembered that there were no clinics, no stand- 
ardized tests, little or no medical inspection. Grading and class- 
ification were by a trial-and-error method. High-grade children 
in an institution had generally found their way there by some 
unfortunate social circumstance. 


NEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FIELD 


It seems in looking back over the study of the feeble-mind- 
ed, that pronounced expression began about that time. Dr. 
Martin Barr published his book, Mental Defectives, in 1904. 
This book presents an exhaustive history and bibliography, and 
among other phases, the classification of types and etiology. 

Professor Johnstone, in 1904, presented a paper, Forward 
Teachers for Backward Children, at the Charity Organization 
Society of New York and in 1905, What Teachers of Normal 
Children May Learn from the Teaching of the Feeble-Minded, at 
The Pennsylvania State Teachers Association. These papers were 
reprinted and distributed in great numbers among school people. 


DR. GODDARD JOINS STAFF 


In September, 1906, came the “one other Staff member,” 
referred to by Professor Barnes in his annual day address, in 
the person of Dr. Henry Herbert Goddard, psychologist. He, 
too, was an educator and brought a rich experience in the field 
of teacher training. There was, however, nowhere to turn for 
help, and information was meager. The works of Seguin, Barr, 
Shuttleworth, and a few earlier writers, the tests of Professor 
DeSanctis of the University of Rome and Dr. DeMoor of Brussels, 
the Proceedings of the American Association for the Study of 
the Feeble-minded (The Journal of Psycho-Asthenics) and the 
Norsworthy formboard, which was modified by Dr. Goddard to 
be used by Dr. Norsworthy in her publication, were practically 
all Dr. Goddard had to begin with. 

In 1908, Dr. Goddard went to Europe and visited schools in 
Paris, England, Germany, and Brussels. In Brussels he met Dr. 
Ovide Decroly who called his attention to the work of Dr. Alfred 
Binet in the 1905 volume of Annee Psychologique. Dr. God- 
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dard saw at once its possibilities in the field of special education. 
The story of Binet’s influence in America following Dr. Goddard’s 
translation in 1909 is well known. 


The Summer School grew. In 1909 there were over thirty 
students who had come from the Pacific coast, from Washington, 
D. C., from Michigan, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and other 
states. 

Dr. Goddard presented a paper, What can the Public School 
do for the Sub-Normal Child at the National Education Associa- 
tion in Boston in July, 1910. This was, perhaps, the first time 
that an important conference on education had given a place on 
its regular program for the consideration of the mentally retard- 
ed. Prior to that, there had been groups of educators who had 
met in round-table discussion of the subject. 


In August of the same year, Dr. Goddard returning from 
Switzerland stopped in Brussels to attend the International Con- 
ference on Home Education where an entire section of the pro- 
gram was devoted to education of the sub-normal child. Dr. 
Decroly of Brussels presented, A Classification for Abnormal 
Children. In connection with this classification and the other 
papers presented, it was constantly stated, “the whole mat- 
ter is in its infancy and our ignorance is vastly greater than our 
knowledge.” Dr. Goddard’s paper, The Institution for Mentally 
Defective Children, an Unusual Opportunity for Scientific Re- 
search, interpreted by Mrs. Caroline B. Wittpenn, gave him 
an opportunity to present the work being done in the special 
schools in America and especially Vineland’s part in teacher 
training. Dr. Will S. Monroe of Westfield, Massachusetts, pre- 
pared a paper, which was printed in the proceedings, The Char- 
acter and Purpose of Special Schools. Dr. Monroe’s faith and 
strong support had had much to do with the creation of teacher 
training at Vineland. He was, so far as is known, the first per- 
son to inaugurate regular lectures on the feeble-minded in an 
institution of learning in the United States. This Brussels con- 
ference in 1910 undoubtedly had much to do with the rapid de- 
velopment which followed. 


NEW ADVANCES 


. .. Medical inspectors were becoming aware of the mental 
hygeine problem created by the defective child in the public 
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school. Among the leaders in this field were Dr. Lucius Button 
of Buffalo, Dr. Arthur Jelly of Boston, and Dr. Walter S. Cornell 
of Philadelphia, who was closely associated with Vineland’s sum- 
mer course and devoted considerable space to retarded children 
in his book, published in 1912, Health and Medical Inspection 
of School Children. 


Following the 1911 summer school, a short course for phy- 
sicians was conducted. Dr. Cornell directed the medical aspects 
of this course. These physicians came from cities large enough 
to have installed medical inspection. The course was carried 
out along the lines on which the summer school was conducted, 
as far as possible. In October of the same year, Dr. Goddard 
gave his first course of lectures with clinic at New York Uni- 
versity. 


The same year, 1911, an act was passed in New Jersey, re- 
quiring “that each Board of Education in the State shall as- 
certain how many children are three years or more below the 
normal grade in the Public Schools, and that each school dis- 
trict in which there are ten or more such children shall establish 
a Special Class or Classes for their instruction.” 


This was followed by the Mental Deficiency Act of 1913 in 
England and the Ontario Auxiliary Act in 1914. All of thesd 
forward steps in rapid succession made greater demands upon 
Vineland’s limited means for training. Classes were being or- 
ganized in other institutions and in universities and teachers’ 
colleges. Their growth was amazing, and it seemed best that 
the course at the Training School should be open in 1914 only 
to those teachers who had had previous training at Vineland or 
elsewhere. The purpose was to give some advanced training 
to fit teachers as supervisors. However, in 1915, Vineland went 
back to its previous program it seeming more feasible. Mean- 
while, other institutions for the feeble-minded were following 
The Training School’s lead. Classes were held by Dr. A. C. 
Rogers and Frederick Kuhlmann, at Fairbault, Minnesota by 
Superintendent Charles Bernstein at Rome State School, New 
York, and by Dr. Walter E. Fernald who gave a course at 
Waverley, which was planned for medical students in the Grad- 
uate School of Medicine at Harvard. 

Some of the universities giving summer courses at that time 
were New York University, where Dr. Goddard and Dr. Arnold 
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Gesell held classes and Dr. Meta Anderson conducted a model 
school. The work was also presented at the State Teachers 
College at Montclair. Similar courses were given at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Colorado State Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
University of Montana, and undoubtedly at many others. 

Almost from the beginning of Vineland’s summer course, 
students were allowed credit in the universities and colleges for 
the work done here. This was a matter of individual arrange- 
ment, and the number of credits varied somewhat with the 
different institutions. 


However, in 1921, The Training School realizing the in- 
creasing importance to teachers of certificates of collegiate 
credits and the desirability of closer relationships with some 
representative college or university, entered upon a definite ar- 
rangement with Lehigh University, so that Vineland’s courses 
were adopted as a course in its Extension Department. If the 
students completed satisfactorily the work of the summer ses- 
sion, they received credit for eight term hours in undergraduate 
studies, three in mental diagnosis, and five in the education of 
subnormal children. For these courses they received a special 
certificate from The Training School and a certificate bearing 
the seal of Lehigh University. This arrangement continued 
until 1925. 


In 1928, Vineland made the same arrangement with Rutgers 
University, the State University of New Jersey. The credits 
granted by the University might subsequently be transferred 
to other degree-granting institutions. Rutgers University also 
offered a two weeks’ intensive course listed as Industrial Arts 
for the Sub-Normal. This was held just prior to the opening 
of Vineland’s course and was planned to meet the requirements 
in handwork of the state department of education for certificates 
to teach in special schools. These arrangements continued until 
the work was discontinued in 1932. A number of school boards 
by this time were able to pay the tuition of their teachers. 

In all cases the colleges recognized that since the members 
of the summer school lived at the institution and spent practic- 
ally sixteen hours a day observing and studing the children, 
their six weeks’ course was actually equivalent to a twelve 
weeks’ course. 
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The class of fifty-eight teachers received certificates at the 
close of the 1918 session. Due to Professor Johnstone’s work 
in Serbia, no session was held in 1920. While sessions were re- 
sumed in 1921, no courses were given in 1925, 1926, or in 1930. 
The courses terminated with the cancellation of the 1932 session. 


ACTIVE ALUMNI 


It would be hard to estimate the value of the work done by 
the Alumni of the Vineland Summer School. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1906 and was continued until 1932. Reg- 
ular meetings were held each year, and regional meetings were 
held in Seattle and in Boston, New York, Buffalo, and other 
cities. At the closing exercises of the 1911 Summer School, 
Woodrow Wilson, then Governor of New Jersey, was a guest at 
The Training School and delivered the graduation address. He 
saw the value of an organization of trained people going back 
into their own cities and communities, and his vision of the pos- 
sibilities which the class held was an inspiration for them to 
organize the alumni more efficiently. 

The alumni group numbers about 950. A list of accom- 
plishments in the fields of mental deficiency would fill many 
pages. Some of the best known institutions in this country 
have been created by members of this group. They have been 
leaders in special education and in all types of psychological and 
psychiatric welfare work in the interest of mentally deficient 
and delinquent children. 


In 1917, Dr. Meta Anderson published Education of Defec- 
tives in Public Schools, with an introduction by Dr. Goddard. 
Dr. Anderson was a leader in practical and progressive methods 
in this country and abroad. In 1935, Christine P. Ingram (Class 
of 1913) published, Education of the Slow-Learning Child. Miss 
Ingram is Supervisor, Department of Child Study and Special 
Education, Rochester, New York. There have been many other 
publications by alumni. 


Those to whom the success of the Vineland Summer School 
was largely due are Professor E. R. Johnstone for his vision, 
executive ability, and magnetic spirit, and Dr. Henry H. God- 
dard, for his scientific leadership and sympathetic understanding. 
Upon Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash fell the weight of training and 
guidance. Her devotion to the problem of developing a better 
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understanding of exceptional children created lasting influence 
in our students. Mr. C. Emerson Nash played the part in the 
summer school that he has played in the institution, a devoted 
servant to the children’s interests and the social life of the 
school. 

Many others made valuable contributions including Dr. 
Stanley D. Porteus and Dr. Edgar A. Doll, who in turn became 
the directors of research, Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical re- 
search, Dr. Lloyd Yepson and Mr. J. Thomas McIntire, clinical 
psychology, Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, laboratory director in 1910 dur- 
ing Dr. Goddard’s absence in Europe, Dr. C. T. Jones, and many 
others. Miss Helen Hill was registrar and secretary. 

Vineland has been closely linked with the national and in- 
ternational development of special education over the years. Its 
influence has been carried by those who attended the summer 
sessions to the four corners of the earth. 





Annual Day 


Due to continued travel and food rationing our usual pro- 
gram will again be omitted this year. We all want to do our 
part in the war effort and help to conserve gasoline and rubber. 


The Association meeting will be in Maxham at eleven 
o’clock, Wednesday, June 13, for reading of reports and trans- 
action of business. 
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Boys Department Annual Report 
1944-1945 


Arthur J. Davies, Supervisor 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


This report will cover a year of activity ending June 1, 
1945 according to seasonal periods. Taking a retrospective 
view of the Boys Department, the last three months have been 
“chuck full” of summer activities of every kind, industrial, so- 
cial and recreational, with a high degree of satisfaction gained 
in each. 


Three months is such a short space of time in an average 
life; but, the same period in the life of a boy who is mentally 
deficient and who is a part of a training program, it would seem 
much longer. A day is as a week, and a week resembles a 
month. This is not because time is heavy on his hands but, 
quite to the contrary, it is because his life is so colorful, change- 
able and ever active in the program set for him. Many difficul- 
ties are encountered in his training, both for instructor and 
pupil. Because of his deficiency, the boy finds it difficult to 
comprehend, and the instructor is confused temporarily until 
the boy is adjusted and his degree of deficiency established. 
Progress is slower, of course, than in normal children; especial- 
ly in the academic attainments but, from their respective basic 
mentalities, many make the comparable progress. His life is 
colorful because he is appreciative of every accomplishment. He 
may have been groping or grappling with a certain problem for 
days, then suddenly a ray of light breaks the darkness and he 
sees through what to him was a perplexing problem; change- 
able because his program is diversified, calling for varied re- 
sponses and keeping him continually on the alert and ever active 
by reason of a well-planned daily routine of school resident life, 
functioning under supervision of each particular department. 


HEALTH 


The work involved in the care and welfare of the boys is 
very great. It may not seem such a big task to anyone not 
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closely related to the actual necessity for conducting clinics and 
the technical records which must be kept to avoid complications, 
so that no one suffering any kind of ailment will be overlooked 
or neglected, but to those whose responsibility it is to keep a 
daily check and conduct these clinics, it is truly a big job. Chil- 
dren are taken to the hospital not only at regular clinic times 
but any hour through the day or night when they need medical 
attention, and after each visit the hospital’s recommendations 
are given and recorded for each child’s return, until he is well 
and can be discharged. Dr. Burton Walker comes to the Train- 
ing School every morning to diagnose and prescribe for the 
children who are sick, and returns as frequently during the day 


as necessary. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Without statistical records it is obvious, however, that there 
has been more produced in the agricultural department. The 
addition to the cannery, running at full capacity, is clear in- 
dication that more food stuff is being prepared for the winter 
months. It goes without saying, that more hands have been at 
work. The school boys have had a part in the work of harvest- 
ing. Selected groups were sent out to pick beans, berries, etc., 
and to do other helpful work. Many of the boys followed a 
part-time school and part-time farm schedule. This gave a nice 
change and an opportunity to fulfill the desire which most of 
them cherish—to wear overalls and work on the farm. Not a 
few, indeed, have proven especially adapted to farm work. 

The industrial boys, too, have been kept constantly busy and 
but for a few exceptions have been satisfied with their selected 
tasks. When all the harvesting is completed there must come a 
sense of satisfaction to know how helpful the boys have been 
during these difficult days of limited farm employees and seeing 
the results of our training program. The constant reschedul- 
ing of boys, necessitated by the vacations of some seventy boys, 
is a big job especially during the summer. Teachers gave a 
hand with their groups in the emergency of picking vegetables, 


berries and fruits. 


SOCIAL 


Along with extra duties, we have had extra pleasures. Cot- 
tage groups have had some fine get-together events, birthday 
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parties have been the means of many happy evenings. Some of 
these parties have been in the place of the regular evening meal 
when tables have been beautifully decorated and menus specially 
planned. These parties have meant a lot of extra work and to 
those in charge, a great deal of credit is due for their efforts 
in preparing and serving these decorative affairs, | in order to 
make a happy birthday for some boy. 


To the boys who do not have the privilege of going home 
on vacations because of long distances or other reasons, much 
consideration has been given in the way of all-day outings to 
Philadelphia or the seashore or perhaps some treat he especially 
desires. An effort is made that the children shall strive for a 
good record to obtain these special privileges. 


RECREATION 


Perhaps the most outstanding recreational feature is our 
participation in the Industrial League of Softball in which six 
outside teams are members. This provided some contest for 
our team and it looked at first as though we would be badly 
beaten but in the second half, the boys seemed to be better or- 
ganized and to play much better ball, even beating the teams 
that had previously over-powered them. To date we have play- 
ed twenty-four league games, four between boys and employees 
and several practice games. This has given ample outdoor 
games for the entire season. The local YMCA sponsors this 
league, and our obligations, both property and financial, are met 
by the Training School from the recreational fund. There will 
probably be a dinner arranged after the close of the ball season. 


The swimming pool has again served us well. The months 
of July and August being very hot found the boys wending their 
way to the pool, some just to bathe and to get cooled off and 
others for a swim and all glad to join in the fun. There were 
swimming contests on July 4. The pool again this year has 
been operated in charge of the Boys Supervisor. Once each 
week the pool is scrubbed when in use. This means five days 
swimming and two days cleaning and refilling each week. The 
new children who come to us are really fascinated by the pool 
and many times I have heard them shout with glee their first 
days of being at the Training School. Of the many swimming 
hours with the capacity crowd we have had this summer, we 
have indeed been fortunate in being almost free from accidents. 
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The safety rules which were posted a year ago have been pretty 
well established in the minds of the boys which is probably the 
reason for the minimum of accidents. Supervision by a compe- 
tant person is always afforded, ever mindful of beginners and 
the close observance of safety rules. 


FALL ACTIVITIES 


As weather cools and is less conducive to baseball the urge 
for football is felt. While there have not been competitive games 
with outside teams, there have been a lot of good games played 
in good fellowship just for the love of sport. Sometimes, 
games played in such fashion with not too much regulation- 
bound rules have an advantage over the organized method. For 
herein, boys initiate their own play, make their own necessary 
unwritten rules and play because they want to play, desiring 
interaction with their school friends. Of course, our famous 
Thanksgiving Day game is conducted with rules and regulations 
but even this is played in good-natured sportsmanship. The 
prices of footballs and other equipment have advanced almost 
one hundred percent over last year, so we have repaired and 
patched-up all the old footballs and will not need to purchase 
new ones this year. 


SocIAL CLUBS 


The reorganization of social clubs presented quite a prob- 
lem this year since there were necessary changes in sponsors. 
However, it was possible to develop our seven clubs with a mem- 
bership of 165 boys, in addition to the Boy Scouts. This means 
that one evening each week the members of the clubs leave 
their cottages and pursue whatever interest their club repre- 
sents. Each club has an entirely different set-up in activities. 
One interesting club is the Waiter Boys’ Club where the spon- 
sor and the boys work out various problems connected with the 
dining room service. Sometime is also given to social activity. 


The Santa Claus Club has become very popular. Mr. Frietag 
deserves much praise for his efforts in blending this group of 
older, retiring and, more or less, individual type of members 
into one harmonious group whose motto, “Not for Self but for 
Others” is being exemplified in the spirit of the mystic person- 
age of the name the club bears, “Santa Claus.” Once each year 
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they hold an annual open house when their work is on display 
and at that time they conduct one of their regular business 
meetings which is intensely interesting, followed by delicious 
refreshments which are a part of their own hospitality. 


SCOUTING 


The Boy Scout Troop recessed during the summer months, 
but we have already held a Troop Meeting for the purpose of 
making plans for fall and winter activities. A parcel of ground 
65’ x 90’ in the West Grove has been granted for Scouts’ use. 
We have already cleaned out brush, a creeping poison ivy and 
plan to enclose the area with a rustic fence. Later some rustic 
furniture and some recreational equipment for Scout activities 
will be made. This will give some fine activity for the boys 
and a place to call their own. 

In a waste paper drive confined to Boy Scouts, Troop 39 
collected 3,100 pounds during March and April. Plans are now 
under way to hold a Camporee at our own camp site. Troop 12 
of Vineland will join us. The date is set for June 1 and June 2. 
The boys are looking forward to this with eagerness. 
| Halloween parties were held in each cottage. The weather 
was mild and clear, which made it nice for the customary visita- 
tions. Visitors were asked to visit the junior groups first, so 
that the little fellows could have their refreshments early and 
not lose much of their sleeping period. Each cottage was decor- 
ated for the occasion and the housefolks are to be complimented 
for their interest and effort. It seemed as though everyone had 
a good time and were very happy. Refreshments of doughnuts, 
cider, apples, candy and other good things, many from home 


gift packages were enjoyed. 


FIELD DAY 


I know of no greater attraction, nor any more wholesome 
activity, than is displayed on our Field Day. It involves some 
time to make up the program and plan the details to insure 
every boy who is able an opportunity to participate. We were 
fortunate indeed to have the public address system again for 
this certainly makes it much easier to conduct the track meet 
and is quite an attraction for the children. 

Straight foot races, hurdle relay, obstacle, three legged, pig- 
gy back, potato and wheelbarrow races were enjoyed in good 
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competitive spirit. Baseball throws, high and broad jumps and 
the famous tug-of-war were all included to make up a well-bal- 
anced program. A fine spirit of cooperation was exemplified by 
the school staff which made a big job comparatively easy and 
very pleasant. 


Quickly following Field Day and even before Thanksgiving 
Day arrives, plans must be made for Christmas. It was again 
impossible to hold our children’s store but the school department 
was able to supply many gifts and with several trips to town 
the children were able to secyre gifts for their families. 


For many years it has been the custom and desire to have 
all wreaths from native greens made by the boys in the farm 
department. A group goes to the barn nightly for several weeks 
and work faithfully until a sufficient number for all buildings 
(this year 677) is made. A motto hangs in the school depart- 
ment which reads, “Seek Happiness in Your Work, Lest You 
Never Find It.” The group of wreath makers truly interprets 
this motto in a practical sense. The gleam in their eyes and 
the gladness in their hearts when anyone drops in to view this 
work is all sufficient evidence of happiness in a job well done. 


The activities preparing for Christmas are too numerous 
to enumerate. The Christmas letters to parents, of course, are 
the first and much deliberation is given in the writing of them. 
Soon the gifts begin to come in and the Christmas House must 
be in readiness. Mrs. Santa can be seen wending her way to- 
wards the old building, long known as the Christmas House, at 
this season of the year. Carroll moves in, sets up house and 
is ready again to support Mrs. Santa in her work. 


As the days approach nearer and nearer to Christmas the 
piles of gifts grow higher and higher, until finally the Big Day 
is almost here. A very careful check is made to make positively 
sure that not one single boy is left out. 


Because we live in and are close to our work, we may not see 
the full significance of this careful and positive assurance, and 
guarantee that each and every boy is remembered by Santa. 
Persons not connected with our School have remarked how won- 
derfully we provide for the happiness of the children, adding 
that they are amazed to what extent we strive so that not one 
child is disappointed by Santa Claus. 
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COTTAGE SUPERVISION AND TRAINING 


Just as familiarity breeds contempt, so is the natural re- 
action of most people to the thing they do day by day and week 
by week. It is ever necessary to keep alive the urge of con- 
stant vigilance and adequate training for the particular chil- 
dren in one’s charge; therefore, house parents are consulted 
frequently as to the progress of either John or William, as the 
case may be. This is done, not solely for information but to 
revive interest in the boy’s progress and to help solve the prob- 
lem which may be the cause of his failure to apply himself. 

Again we have experienced changes in personnel in some 
of our cottages. This is seldom to our advantage, for new 
people must be instructed and coached along for a considerable 
time, until they become familiar with routine and the accepted 
way of administration. We bend every effort to mold the vari- 
ous respective persons’ abilities into one cast of Training School 
product, until there is a sense of security and a secret devotion 
acquired. 


The junior cottages are the more fortunate in that they 
have established supervision. There is rarely ever any serious 
difficulty in the administration of these cottages. The groups 
are well cared for in every phase of their training, instruction 
and well being. 


Spring time is always so pretty and interesting with signs 
of new life all around. The weather became quite hot early in 
the season and gave us all the urge to begin outdoor activities. 
Farm boys got busy, flower gardens took shape, orders for seeds 
were requested and soon spring was in the air. 


An added attraction was made for the DeMott children 
when we dismantled the playground equipment from the hospital 
zone and had it installed near DeMott Cottage. After it was 
all set-up Mr. Holden painted the frame work aluminum with a 
green trim. This with the swimming pool close at hand, and a 
playfield right near, affords an abundance of recreation for this 
group. 

The junior children have a well-balanced program of. cot- 
tage and playground activities with good supervision, each 
group having its own program to best fit its individual needs. 
Even within each respective group there is still the individual 
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interest, each encouraged to follow his own hobby or project, 
but all having a program of responsibility and obligation. 

The senior groups, who through their industrial training 
contribute much to the institution, present the major portion of 
problems encountered. They have grown to the full stature of 
man physically; the closer supervision of juniors has gradually 
decreased, occasioned by necessity of their need to be scheduled 
out to the various industrial pursuits, thereby, being weened 
from the way of class and group activity, to a more open sphere 
of individuality. 

Personality traits develop and many changes take place in 
deportment. Some react amazingly well, others not so well. 
It is these last mentioned who demand most of our time and in- 
dividual periodical attention. Of course, under these conditions 
come the real test, how well he can adjust to this larger scope, 
of independence indicates whether or not he will be continually in 
need of institutional care, or will take his place in the home 
and community. 

It is not surprising that many of our pupils are possessed 
with an eagerness to be advanced, but oft times this urge is 
premature and insecure. It would be devastating to recom- 
mend such procedure, of course, until the required degree of 
stability and dependability is gained. However, it is difficult 
sometimes to arrive at the proper solution and give a satisfac- 
tory answer. To tell a boy (who to his own mind is capable 
and reliable) bluntly, that he has not yet succeeded, would dis- 
courage him and destroy his potential possibilities. Therefore, 
the negative answer must be avoided and a near positive be 
given, such as, you have a pretty good performance record and 
if you strive a little harder, I am sure you’ll come out on top. 
It is among this group then that we are called upon constantly 
to reassure and give new confidence, so that each one may con- 
tinue to strive toward the fullest life of which he is capable. 
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Book Review 


PRATT, GEORGE K., M.D. Soldier to Civilian. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1944. Pp. 233. 


This timely book presents the emotional adjustment prob- 
lems of eleven million service men returning to civilian life. 
Professional guidance is offered families and friends regarding 
their part in lessening the stresses and strains of a major trans- 
ition from the war-ways of Europe and Asia to the peace-ways 
of American life and thought. The author’s aim is to create 
“genuine understanding” rather than to supply “neatly pack- 
aged rules for dealing with the returned soldier.” 


Dr. Pratt divides the soldier population into three groups: 
(1) the vast majority comprising about 90% who will make 
their adjustments rapidly and want only a congenial atmos- 
phere and an opportunity to work out their own problems in 
their own ways, (2) the physically disabled, about 5%, whose 
major needs are adequate medical attention, opportunities for 
jobs, and emotionally mature attitudes toward their handicaps, 
and (3) the psychologically handicapped, about 5%, who need 
a public appreciation and acceptance of emotional difficulties 
comparable to that accorded the physical illnesses. 


Dr. Pratt, an able Yale psychiatrist in the Armed Forces, 
is chiefly concerned with the last group and champions their 
cause with eloquence and intelligence. In fact, the reader must 
be wary as Dr. Pratt unfolds the fascinating dynamics of emo- 
tional life lest he lose perspective and see the 95% through 
psychiatric eyes. 

The contents follow a chronological order commencing with 
a discussion of personality development during childhood and 
adolescence, with an appraisal of the psychological equipment 
of the inductee, his constitutional and environmental endow- 
ment. This is followed by chapters describing the problems of 
adjusting to the requirements of military life, raised by loss of 
individuality, freedom, and separation from entrenched habits 
of living, together with Army methods of indoctrination, morale 
maintenance, and mental health control. Fortified with this 
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background, the remainder of the book returns the soldier to 
civilian life, getting him reacquainted with his family, friends 
.and community, going back to work, and becoming emotionally 
re-conditioned to civilian ways of thought, attitudes and habits 
of living once more. In short, full cycle from civilian to soldier 
to civilian. In addition, there is a separate chapter devoted to 
a lucid account of psychiatric disabilities which lifts the veils 
of mystery, apprehension and dread surrounding these condi- 
tions. There is also an Appendix of Community Services for 
Veterans. 


The basic philosophy follows closely orthopsychiatric con- 
cepts of human behavior such as the dominant role of the emo- 
tions and the unconscious mind, the competitive nature of inter- 
personal relationships, emotional maturity and immaturity, and 
the motivational force of social drives such as security, group 
support and “belongingness,” self-expression and prestige. The 
following passages culled from Dr. Pratt’s work give the drift 
of his thinking on crucial issues: 


“The Army does not ‘make a man’ out of one who wasn’t 
a ‘man’ before.” 

“Combat experience brings out every last personality trait 
of major importance that a man owns.” 

“All returned soldiers pass through a period of disillusion- 
ment as an inescapable part of their total problem of civilian 
adjustment.” 

ey we hid the returned soldier will be different—different in 
hundreds of little ways from the man his family knew before 
he went away; different in his outlook on life; different in his 
manner of doing things; different in his sense of values; dif- 
ferent in his likes and dislikes. In brief, he is apt to seem for 
a time almost a stranger to his puzzled family.” 

“As a general rule, when a (physically) handicapped indi- 
vidual desires work, despite his defect, industry can assume that 
his personality and mental make-up are such that he will make 
a superior employee.” 

“The majority of the nervous veterans are individuals who 
were nervous before they entered military service.” 

“Employers may not realize it... . but they have been 
hiring people with nervous dispositions for years... . it has 
been estimated that at least eleven million persons in this coun- 
try suffer from some type of nervous ailment even in peace- 
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ee most of these people are working, raising families, 
and discharging their duties as citizens in a more or less effi- 
cient manner..... g 

This realistic, understandable, and authoritative book on a 
vital problem should have a wide appeal. 


PARKER DAVIS, PH.D. 
Chief Clinician 


The Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey. 





Announcements 


We are pleased to announce that we have just received a 
brochure concerning Orthogenic Courses to be given at The 
Polk State School by the University of Pittsburgh from June 25 
to August 3, 1945. There will be courses in Methods of Teach- 
ing Special Classes, Practice Teaching in Orthogenic Classes 
and Handwork for Special Classes. These courses will be under 
the direction of an able staff from the University of Pittsburgh. 
For information communicate with F. W. Shockley, Director of 
the Summer Sessions, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania. 





“The Workshop in Special Education” is being sponsored 
jointly by Indiana State Teachers College and the Indiana So- 
ciety for Crippled Children. June 3-23, 1945. Courses will be 
given on Hearing, Remedial Reading, Sight Saving and Speech 
Correction. ‘A strong staff will conduct these courses, includ- 
ing Mrs. Edna Hill Young, who will demonstrate her method of 
speech training. Special lectures will be given by well known 
educators including Dr. John J. Lee, Mrs. Winnifred Hathaway, 
Miss Elise Martens, Miss Betty Wright and others. 

For information write Dr. D. W. Morris, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terra Haute, Indiana. 
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